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accompanying his expeditionary force. Unlike these intrepid men of
science, neither Napoleon himself nor his officers and men were drawn
to Egypt primarily by History's call; the mainsprings of their action
were the barbarian's restlessness and ambition; yet Napoleon knew that
he was striking a note to which even the uneducated rank-and-file of an
eighteenth-century Western army would respond when he reminded
them, before going into action on the decisive battlefield of Imbabah,1
that forty centuries of History were looking down on them2 from the
Pyramids which their audacious march on Cairo had now brought within
their view. We may be sure that Murad Bey, the commander of the op-
posing Mamluk force, never thought of wasting his breath by addressing
any similar exhortation to his own incurious comrades.

The French savants who visited Egypt in Napoleon's train distin-
guished themselves by finding a new dimension of History for a Modern
Western Society's insatiable curiosity to conquer. This curiosity's first
objective, at the dawn of the Modern Age, had been the classical lan-
guages and literatures of an Hellenic Civilization to which the Western
Civilization was affiliated;3 and by A.D. 1798 it had followed up this feat
of recovering possession of its own cultural heritage by taking possession
of the cultural heritages of its contemporaries. After remastering their
own Greek and Latin classics, Western scholars had proceeded to
master the Islamic Society's Arabic and Persian classics, the Far Eastern
Society's Sinic classics, and the Hindu Society's Sanskrit classics; and,
not content with mastering the Hebrew original of the scriptures which
a Christian Church shared with a Jewish diaspora, Western scholarship
had also mastered by this time the Iranian language of the Zoroastrian
scriptures of a Parsee diaspora which, like Jewry, was a fossil of an
extinct Syriac Society that had been the Hellenic Society's sister. After
having thus gone far towards appropriating all the treasures of the Past
that had been preserved in the cultural heritages of the surviving civiliza-
tions, Western scholarship now went on to disinter other treasures that
had been lying buried underground, wrapped in the napkin of oblivion,4
for hundreds and even thousands of years.

This was a much more formidable intellectual enterprise, for here the
chain of tradition had long since been broken, and there were therefore
no living interpreters to induct Western scholar-catechumens into these
mysteries. By their own unaided efforts they had to decipher forgotten
scripts and discover the structure, vocabulary and meaning of dead
languages which were dead in the exact sense of being no longer in living
use for any purpose whatsoever, in contrast to such so-called 'dead
languages' as Latin or Sanskrit, which had merely passed out of current
vernacular employment without ever having ceased to be spoken in
liturgies and read in classical works of literature. The disinterment of
the Egyptiac Civilization by the enterprise of Western scholars in and
after A.D. 1798 was thus a more remarkable achievement of Modern
Western historical curiosity than the Italian renaissance of Latin and

i See IV. iv. 459-60,                           2 *Soldats, quarante siecles vous regardent.*

3 This Late Medieval Italian renaissance of Hellenic letters has been discussed in
X. ix. 62-73.                                                              4 Luke xix. 20.